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sion of " ponds " or small lakes, ranging 
from half a mile to a mile in length, each 
silent, lonely, with its settiDg of pine trees 
solemnly monotonous. 

As we stole quietly through one of these 
lakes, whose shores were deeply marked 
and cut up by bays and rocky points, 
Hoodie made an exclamation commanding 
silence, and pointed out, ahead of us, two 
deer coming into the water. They were a 
doe and a fawn; the former, however, 
catching sight or scent of us, turned back 
and took to the woods again, but the 
unsuspecting fawn put out into the water. 
The hinder boat was turned toward the 
shore he had left : and when, finally, he 
discovered us, he was cut off from retreat. 
He turned round in circles for a few mo- 
ments, as if perplexed, and then pushed 
for an island in the middle of the lake, 
when both boats pulled for him at full 
speed. He succeeded in touching the 
ground in the shallow water, and rose his 
full height with a bound for the shore. 
His motion was followed by the crack of 
Bill's rifle, -and the poor fawn fell in the 
water — but rose again, and seemed about 
to renew the effort, when Moodie fired, 
and he struggled faintly for an instant, 
when our boat dashed up to him, and the 
hunting-knife let his blood out into the 
transparent lake. 

In the moment of excitement of the 
chase, I had been as eager as any to secure 
him; but, as we lifted him, warm and 
pliant, into the boat, and the eyes, scarcely 
dimmed in death, seemed to resist the haze 
which was growing over them, Angler said 
?adiy, " Poor Fan," and either of us would 
gladly have seen him free again. But we 
had lived on fish for several days, and the 
prospect of a change in our diet was most 
agreeable; so, dropping afi sentiment on 
the occasion, we were glad that the deer 
was fat, and accepted the gift of Providence 
thankfully. 

The passage between this lake and that 
where we should stop, was very short; 
and, entering the latter, we were gratified 
by the sight of a log-cabin on its banks, 
with a clearing of a few acres. The guides 
had told us that a hunter, whom they call- 
ed simply "Mike," lived there; but, as 
his family was large, and his cabin was 
very small, we did not hope for shelter 
under its roof. Half-a-dozen good-natured 
hounds met us at the landing, and, drawing 
our boats on shore, we walked up to the 
cabin, a diminutive affair, with an enlarge- 
ment equal to the size of the original build- 
ing, making it in fact two cabins in one. 
As it was about sunset time, we hastened 
to ask the favor of a permission to make 
our camp in one of the sheds, and were 
most agreeably disappointed with the prof- 
fer of the kitchen floor ; so, sending the 
guides to dress the deer and bring in the 
provisions, we accepted the hospitable 
offer. 



• A statue of The Law has just been erected 
in Paris, near the Palais Bourbon. It consists 
of a female seated in a curule chair, her right 
arm elevated, and the left resting upon the tablets 
of the Law. The statue is in marble, and 
rests upon a marble pedestal. Upon one side of 
the pedestal is an inscription in Latin, and on 
the opposite side a spread eagle, encircled by an 
oak wreath. The symbols of Law are on the 
other two faces. 
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THE LOWLAND VILLA — ENGLAND. 

(Continued.) 

Although, as we have frequently ob- 
served, our chief object in these papers is, 
to discover the connexion existing between 
national architecture and character, and, 
therefore, is one leading us rather to the 
investigation of what is, than of what 
ought to be, we yet consider that the 
subject would be imperfectly treated, if 
we did not, at the conclusion of the consi- 
deration of each particular rank of build- 
ing, endeavor to apply such principles as 
may have been demonstrated to the archi- 
tecture of our country, and to discover the 
deau ideal of English character, which 
should be preserved through all the deco- 
rations which the builder may desire, and 
through every variety which fancy may 
suggest. There never was, and never can 
be, a universal lean ideal in architecture, 
and the arrival at all local models of 
beauty would be the task of ages ; but we 
can always, in some degree, determine 
those of our own lovely country. "We can- 
not, however, in the present case, pass 
from the contemplation of the villa of a to- 
tally different climate, to the investigation 
of what is beautiful here, without the 
slightest rofcrcnoe to styles now, or for- 
merly, adopted for our own " villas," if 
such they are to be called ; and, therefore, 
it will be necessary to devote a short time 
to the observance of the peculiarities of 
such styles, if we possess them, or, if not, 
of the causes of their absence. 

We have, therefore, headed this paper, 
"The Villa, England;" awakening, with- 
out doubt, a different idea in the mind of 
every one who reads the words. Some, 
accustomed to the appearances of metropo- 
litan villas, will think of brick buildings, 
with infinite appurtenances of black-necked 
chimney-pots, and plastered fronts, agree- 
ably varied with graceful cracks, and undu- 
latory shades of pink, brown, and green, 
communicated to the cement by smoky 
showers. Others will imagine large, 
square, many- windowed masses of white, 
set with careful choice of situation exactly 
where they will, spoil the landscape to such 
a conspicuous degree, as to compel the 
gentlemen travelling on the outside of the 
mail to inquire of the guard, -with great 
eagerness, ""Whose place that is?" and to 
enable the guard to. reply, with great dis- 
tinctness, that it belongs to Squire , 

to the infinite gratification of Squire - — , 
and the still more infinite edification of the 
gentlemen on the outside of the mail. 
Others will remember masses of very red 
brick, groined with stone ; with columnar 
porticoes, about one third of the height of 
the building, and two niches, with remark- 
able looking heads and bag-wigs in them, 
on each side; and two tea-pots with a 
pocket-handkerchief hanging over each 
(described to the astonished spectator as 
" Grecian urns,") located upon the roof, 
just under the chimneys. Others will go 
back to the range of Elizabethan gables ; 
but none will have any idea of a fixed cha- 
racter, stamped on a class of national edi- 



fices. This is very melancholy, and very 
discouraging; the more so, as it is not 
without cause. In the first place, Britain 
unites in itself so many geological forma- 
tions, each giving a peculiar character to 
the country which it composes, that there 
is hardly a district five miles broad, which 
preserves the same features of landscape 
through its whole width.* If, for exam- 
ple, six foreigners were to land severally 
at Glasgow, at Aberystarth, at Falmouth, 
at Brighton, at Yarmouth, and at New- 
castle, and to confine their investigations 
to the country within twenty miles of 
them, what different impressions would 
they receive of British landscape ! If, 
therefore, there be as many forms of edi- 
fice as there are peculiarities of situation, 
we can have no national style ; and, if we 
abandon the idea of a correspondence with 
situation, we lose the only criterion capa- 
ble of forming a national style.t Another 
cause to be noticed is, the peculiar inde- 
pendence of the Englishman's disposition ; 
a feeling "which prompts him to suit his own 
humor, rather than fall in with the pre- 
vailing cast of social sentiment, or of natu- 
ral heauty and expression ; and which, 
therefore, there being much obstinate 
originality in his mind, produces strange 
varieties of dwelling, frequently render- 
ed still more preposterous by his love 
of display ; a love universally felt in 
England, and often absurdly "indulged. 
Wealth is worshipped in France, as the 
means of purchasing pleasure ; in Italy as 
an instrument of power; in England, as 
the means of " showing off." It would be 
a very great sacrifice indeed, in an English- 
man of the average stamp, to put his villa 
out of the way, where nobody would ever 
see it, or think of him: it is his ambition 
to hear every one exclaiming, " What 
a pretty place! whose can it be?" and 
he cares very little about the peace 
which he has disturbed, or the repose 
which he has interrupted, though, even 



* Length is another thing ; we might divide England 
into strips of country, running southwest and north- 
east, which would be composed of the same rock, and, 
therefore, would present the same character through- 
out the whole of their length. Almost all our great 
roads cut these transversely, and, therefore, seldomre- 
main for ten miles together on the same beds. 

t It is thus that we find the most perfect schools of 
architecture have arisen in districts whose character is 
unchanging. Looking to Egypt first, we find a climate 
inducing a perpetual state of heavy feverish excite- 
ment, fostered by great magnificence of natural pheno- 
mena, and increased by the general custom of exposing 
the head continually to the sun (Herod. Thalia, xii.) ; 
so that, as in a dreaming fever, we imagine distorted 
creatures and countenances moving and living in the 
quiet objects of the chamber. The Egyptian endowed 
all existence with distorted animation ; turned dogs 
into deities, and leeks into lightning-darters ; then gra- 
dually invested the blank granite with sculptured mys- 
tery, designed in superstition, and adored in disease ; 
and then such masses of architecture arose as, in deli- 
rium, we feel crushing down upon us with eternal weight, 
and see extending far into the blackness above, huge 
and shapeless columns of colossal life; immense and 
immeasurable avenues of mountain-stone. This was a 
perfect, that is, a marked, enduring, and decided, school 
of architecture, induced by an unchanging and peculiar 
character of climate. Then, in the purer air, and 
among the more refined energies of Greece, architecture 
rose into a more studied .beauty, equally perfect in its 
school, because fostered in » district not fifty miles 
square, and in its dependent isles and colonies, all of 
which were under the same air, and partook of the 
same features of landscape. In Borne, it beoame less 
perfect, because more imitative than indigenous, and 
corrupted by the travelling, and conquering, and steal- 
ing ambition of the Roman ; yet still a school of archi- 
tecture, because the whole of Italy presented the same 
peculiarities of scene. So with the Spanish and Moresco 
schools, and many others ; passing over the Gothic, 
which, though we hope hereafter to show it to be no ex- 
ception to the rule, involves too many complicated 
questions to be now brought forward as a proof of it. 
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while he thus pnshes himself into the way, 
he keeps an air of sulky retirement, of 
hedgehog independence, about his house, 
which takes away any idea of sociability or 
good humor, which might otherwise have 
been suggested by his choice of situation. 
But, in spite of all these unfortunate cir- 
cumstances, there are some distinctive 
features, in our English country houses, 
which are well worth a little attention. 
First, in the approach, we have one com- 
ponent part of effect, which may be called 
peculiarly our own, and which requires 
much study before it can be managed well, 
— the avenue. It is true that we meet 
with noble lines of timber trees cresting 
some of the larger bastions of continental 
fortified cities; we see interminable regi- 
ments of mistletoed apple trees flanking 
the carriage-road; and occasionally we 
approach a turreted chateau by a broad 
Way, "edged with poplar pale." But, al- 
lowing all this, the legitimate glory of the 
perfect avenue is ours still, as will appear 
by a little consideration of the elements 
which constitute its beauty. The original 
idea was given by the opening of the tan- 
gled glades in our most ancient forests. 
It it rather a curious circumstance, that, in 
those woods whose decay has been chiefly 
instrumental in forming the bog districts of 
Ireland, the trees have, in general, been 
planted in symmetrical rows, at distances 
of about twenty feet apart. If the arrange- 
ment of our later woods be not quite so 
formal, they, at least, present frequent 
openings, carpeted with green sward, and 
edged with various foliage, which the archi- 
tect (for so may the designer of the 
avenue be entitled) should do little more 
than reduce to symmetry, and place in posi- 
tion, preserving, as much as possible, the 
manner and the proportions of nature. The 
avenue, therefore, must not be too long. It 
is quite a mistake to suppose that there is 
sublimity in a monotonous length of line, 
unless, indeed, it be carried to an extent 
generally impossible, as in the case of the 
long walk at Windsor. From three to four 
hundred yards is a length which will dis- 
play the elevation well, and will not become 
tiresome from continual monotony. The 
kind of tree must, of course, be regulated 
by circumstances ; but the foliage must be 
unequally disposed, so as to let in passages 
of light across the path, and cause the mo- 
tion of any object along it to change, like 
an undulating melody, from, darkness to 
light. It should meet at the top so as to 
cause twilight, but not obscurity, and the 
idea of a vaulted roof, without rigidity. 
The ground should be green, so that the 
sun-light may tell with force wherever it 
strikes. Now, this kind of rich and shadowy 
vista is found in its perfection only in Eng- 
land : it is an attribute of green country ; 
it is associated with all our memories of 
forest freedom, of our. wood ranges, and 
yeomen with the " doublets of the: Lincoln 
green;" with our pride of ancient arches, 
whose art was fostered in such long and 
breezeless glades ; with our thoughts of the 
merry chases of our kingly companies, when 
the dewy antlers sparkled down the inter- 
twined paths of the windless woods, at the 
morning echo of the hunter's horn ; with 
all, in fact, that once contributed to give 
our land its ancient name of " merrie" Eng- 
land; a name which, in this age of steam 



and iron, it will have some difficulty in 
keeping. 

This, then, is the first feature we would 
direct attention to, as characteristic, in the 
English villa : and be it remembered, that 
we are not speaking of the immense lines 
of foliage which guide the eye to some of 
our English palaces, for those are rather 
the adjuncts of the park than the approach 
to the building; but of the more laconic 
avenue, with the two crested columns and 
the iron gate at its entrance, leading the 
eye, in the space of a hundred yards or so, 
to the gables of its grey mansion. A good 
instance of this approach may be found at 
Petersham, by following the right side of 
the Thames for about half a mile from 
Richmond Hill-; though the house, which, 
in this case, is approached by a noble ave- 
nue, is much to. he reprehended, as a. bad 
mixture of imitation of the Italian with 
corrupt Elizabethan;; it is somewhat 
instructive, as showing the: ridiculous 
effect of statues out, of doors in. a climate 
like ours. 

And now that. wer nay.e pointed; out 
the kind of approa.cn most peculiarly Eng- 
lish, that approach wiU gnide us to the 
only style of villa, architecture, which 
can be called English— the Elizabethan, 
and its varieties; a style fantastic, in 
its detajls, and capable of being subject 
ed to no rule, but. as we. thinjc, well' adapt- 
ed for the. scenery in which it arose. 
"We allude not only to the. pure Eliza- 
bethan, but even to, the strange, mix- 
tures of classical ornaments with Gothic 
forms, which we. find prevailing in the six- 
teenth century. In the most simpleform, we 
have a building extending round three sides 
of a court, and, in the larger halls, round 
soveral interior courts, terminating in sharp- 
ly gabled fronts, with, broad oriels divided 
into very narrow lights, by channeled mul- 
lions, without decoration of any kind ; the 
roof relieved by projecting dormer; win- 
dows, whose lights are generally divided 
into three, terminating in very flat arches 
without cusps, the intermediate edge of the. 
roof being battlemented. Tlien we find 
wreaths of ornament introduced at the. 
base of the oriels ;. ranges, of short, columns, 
the base of one upon the capital of another, 
running up beside them ; the bases .being 
very tall, sometimes, decorated with knots 
of- flower- work ; the columns usually fluted, 
wreathed, in richer examples, with orriar 
ment. The entrance is. frequently formed 
by double ranges of these short columns, 
with intermediate niches, with shell cano- 
pies and rich crests above. This portico, is 
carried up to some, height above, the roof, 
which is charged -with an. infinite variety 
of decorated chimneys. Now, all this is 
utterly barbarous as architecture ; but, with 
the exception of the chimneys, it is not 
false in taste ;,for it was originally intended 
for retired and quiet habitations in our 
forest country, not for conspicuous palaces 
in the streets of the city; and we have 
shown, in speaking of green country,, that 
the eye is gratified with fantastic details, 
that it is prepared, by the mingled lights of 
the natural scenery, for rich and entangled 
ornament, and would not only endure, but 
demand, irregularity of system in the archi- 
tecture of man, to correspond with the in- 
finite variety of form in the wood architec- 
ture of nature. Few surprises can be 



imagined more delightful than the breaking 
out of one of these rich gables, with its 
decorated entrance, among the dark trunks 
and twinkling leaves of forest scenery. 

We would direct the attention chiefly, to 
the following, points in the building :' First, 
it is a humorist, an odd, twisted, indepenr 
dent being, with a great deal: of . mixed; 
obstinate, and occasionally absurd origir 
nality. It has one or two graceful lines, 
about it, and several harsh and cutting 
ones; it is a. whole, which would allow of 
no unison with any other architecture;, it. 
is gathered in itself, and would ldpfe very 
ugly, indeed, if pieces in a purer/ style : of 
building were added. AH this corresponds . 
with points, of English character, with its. 
humors, its independency, and its, horror of 
being put out of its own way. Again, it. 
is a thoroughly domestic building, homejy 
and cottage-like in its prevailing forms, 
awakening no elevated ideas, assuming no 
nobility of form. It has none of tEje pride, 
or the grace, of beauty, none of th.a.dignity 
of delight, which we found in the villa of 
of Italy; but it is a habitation of ^very-day 
life, a protection from momentary incon- 
venience, covered with stiff efforts at deco- 
ration, and exactly typical of the mind of 
its inhabitant; not noble in : its. taste, ripfc 
haughty in its recreation, not pure ihits 
perception of beauty; but domestic in its 
pleasures,, fond of matter 6f fact rather 
than of imagination, yet sparkliDg. occa- 
sionally with odd wit and grotesque , assoV 
ciatipn. The Italian obtains his beauty, as 
his recreation, with quietness, wit£ few 
and noble lines, with great seriousness and 
depth of thought, with very rare interrup- 
tions to the simple train of feeling. But 
the Englishman's villa is full of effort : it is 
a business with him to be playful, an infi- 
nite labor to be ornamental; he forces his 
amusement with fits of contrasted thought, 
with mingling of .minor touches of hninor, 
with a good deal of suUdness, but with no 
melancholy; and, therefore, owing to, this 
last adjunct, the building, in its original 
state, cannot be called beautiful, and we 
ought, not to consider the effect of its" pre- 
sent, antiquity, evidence of which is, as 
was, before proved, generally objectionable 
in, a building devoted to pleasure, and is 
only agreeable here, because united with 
the memory of departed pride. 

Again, it is a life-like building, sparkling 
in its casements, brisk in its air, ' letting 
much, light in at the walls : and roof,'lbw 
and! comfortable looking in its door.' The 
Italian's dwelling is much walled iii, letting 
out no secrets from the inside, dreary, and 
frowsy in its effect. Just such is the differ- 
ence between the minds of the inhabitants, 
the one passing away in deep and dark 
reverie, the other, quick and busiijess^gke, 
enjoying its every day occupations, and 
active in its ordinary engagements. ' ' 

Again, it is a regularly planned, mechan- 
ical, well-disciplined building ;' each of. its 
parts answering to its opposite, each of_its 
ornaments matched with similarity. The 
Italian (where it has, no pretence to ajchir 
tectural beauty) is a rambling and irregular 
edifice, varied with uncorresporiding masses; 
and the. mind of the Italian we find" ajriuV 
larly irregular, a. thing of various, and un- 
governable impulse, without fixed principle 
of action ; the Englishman's, regular, iand 
uniform in its emotions, steady in its habits, 
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and firm even in its most trivial determiDa-. 
tion. 

Lastly, the size of the whole is diminu- 
tive, compared with the villas of the south, 
in which the effect was always large and 
general. Here the eye is drawn into the 
investigation of particular points, and min- 
iature details; just as, in comparing the 
English and Continental cottages, we found 
the one characterized by a minute finish, 
and the other by a massive effect, exactly 
correspondent with the scale of the fix- 
tures and scenery of their respective 
localities. 

It appears, then, from the consideration 
of these several points, that, in our anti- 
quated style of villa ' architecture, some 
national feeling may be discovered ; but in 
any buildings now raised, there is no cha- 
racter whatever ; all is ridiculous imitation 
and despicable affectation ; and it is much 
to be lamented, that now, when a great 
deal of attention has been directed to archi- 
tecture on the part of the public, more 
efforts are not made to turn that attention 
from mimicking Swiss chalets, to erecting 
English houses. We need not devote more 
time to the investigation of purely domestic 
English architecture, though we hope to 
derive much instruction and pleasure from 
the contemplation of bnildings partly adapt- 
ed for defence, and partly for residence. 
The introduction of the means of defence 
is, however, a distinction which we do not 
wish at present to pass over; and, there- 
fore, in our next paper, we hope to conclude 
the subject of the villa, by a few remarks 
on the style best adapted for English 
scenery. 

o 

THE SHIN PIECE. 

In passing through New Haven, a few 
days since, I visited the Trumbull gallery, 
and was sincerely gratified to find the 
works of my venerable friend collected, 
cared for, and in the keeping of a dignified 
and permanent corporation. 

I remarked with regret that the building 
where these works of Col. Trumbull are 
kept, was, in part, of combustible mate- 
■ rial, and warmed in a manner which must 
always be injurious to pictures. I am not 
aware of the wants which placed the gal- 
lery on the second story, with a wooden 
floor and a wooden staircase so near the 
pictures. Whatever ends may have been 
gained by this arrangement, much has 
been sacrificed to them. Had this gallery 
been located on a ground floor, in a build- 
ing of one story, lighted as at present, with 
a stone or painted brick floor resting upon 
ventilated cobble stones, I must believe 
that the expense would have been no 
greater and the security perfect. 

I noted a most interesting object in this 
gallery, a sketch of Major Andre made by 
himself on the day of his execution. This 
sketch, which is made with a pen, is not 
of artistic value beyond what may be look- 
ed for in similar efforts of any educated 
engineer, but it has a historic and personal 
interest of a high order, and I would ven- 
ture to hint that it is not properly framed, 
considering its value, nor safely kept, if any 
one consider its high interest elsewhere. 
It should form an inseparable part of some 
larger fixture. This suggestion would be 
both uncalled for and ungracious, but for 
£he fact that much larger works have in 



Europe been abstracted from places of 
public resort, and that, too, in spite of a 
jealous supervision of the authorities inte- 
rested in their preservation. 

It was truly interesting to observe in 
this collection the small studies of Colonel 
Trumbull's pictures for the Rotunda, and 
since I have mentioned these, I cannot re- 
frain from saying a few words in relation 
to the Declaration of Independence, which 
I regard as by far the ablest of these pic- 
tures, a work selected by John Randolph 
as the butt of his unscrupulous sarcasm, 
stigmatized by him as the Shin Piece, and 
almost universally known even now, and 
mentioned by that ludicrous cognomen. 

I believe I shall be speaking the sense of 
the artistical body, and of cognoscenti in 
the United States, when I say that the 
" Declaration of Independence " has earned 
the respect of all, the warm interest of 
such as watch the development of Ameri- 
can Art, and the admiration of those who 
have tried their own hand in wielding a 
weighty and difficult subject. 

I admire in this composition the skill 
with which Trumbull has collected so many 
portraits in formal session, without theatri- 
cal effort, in order to enliven it, and with- 
out falling into bald insipidity by adherence 
to trivial facts. These men are earnest yet 
full of dignity, they are firm yet cheerful, 
they are gentlemen, and you see at a glance 
that they meant something very serious in 
pledging their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor. 

The left hand of the figure of Mr. Adams 
is awkwardly pushed forward. The left 
arm of Mr. Jefferson is singularly incor- 
rect for so carefnl a draughtsman as Col. 
Trumbull. One could wish that the lower 
limbs of Mr. Hancock had been made more 
distinct, perhaps a slight enlargement and 
extension of the light' upon his chair, unit- 
ing with the mass of light, would have 
effected this object. Would not the chair 
itself, in such case, be less a spot than 
it now is in the composition ? 

Those who have seen only the sortie of 
Gibraltar, and the Battle of Bunker Hill, 
would scarce believe that these larger 
works of the Capitol are of the same hand, 
from their inferiority in color and effect. 
They have a chalky distemper-like tone, 
which 'is very unpleasing. 

In calling this picture the Shin, Piece, 
Mr. Randolph accused a defect of composi- 
tion. If I understand the gibe, it meant 
that there was an undue prominence and 
exhibition of legs in the work. Now in 
point of fact this is the last charge which 
he should have made, nay, if Mr. Randolph 
had any special aversion for legs, he owed 
a tribute of praise to the artist for sparing 
him in that regard, since of more than 
forty persons who are there assembled, ten 
only show their legs. The gibe, however, 
took with the House, because the House 
was, by its tedium, prepared for a laugh, 
and not prepared to do justice to the 
painter. 

The veteran artist whose feelings were 
thus wounded, was but a few feet distant 
from the shameless orator. He afterward 
assured me, with tears in his eyes, that up 
to that moment he had always believed 
Randolph his personal friend. If those 
who echoed and still echo that paltry jest, 
will look carefully at the Declaration of In- 
dependence, they will see that the fact of 



those legs appearing in small clothes, no 
longer familiar to the eye, calls attention 
to them in an undue manner, and they 
will rather pity the spirit and the intelli- 
gence which overlooked this difficulty, 
than blame the painter for an inevitable 
consequence of the change of fashion. 

HoBATIO GbEENOUGH. 



ADONIS AT HOME AND ABEOAD. 

PART II. 

" La modestie, la plus touchante des vertus, est en- 
core la plus seduisante des paiures." — Mad. Coram: 
Mathilda. 

The Jews were undoubtedly an ill-fated peo- 
ple. In London, in the olden time, whenever 
any class had a grievance, the work of redress 
was commenced by slaying the Hebrews. In 
the reign of Henry HI. the municipality of 
London and a portion of the nobility were 
dreadfully incensed against Queen Eleanor; 
and to show their indignation, they not only 
plundered and murdered scores of common Is- 
raelites, but the City Marshal and Baron Fitz- 
John repaired to the residence of Kok ben 
Abraham, the wealthiest Hebrew in the city, 
where the noble lord ran his sword through the 
body of the child of the synagogue, laughing 
the while as if the jest were a good one. Cer- 
tainly, this was a strange method of showing a 
political bias ; and it would be no jest now if 
Lord Winchelsea, for instance, angry at the de- 
sire of the Crown to admit Jews into Parlia- 
ment, were to rush down to the city and plunge 
his paper-cutter into the diaphragm of poor 
Baron Rothschild. 

• * « * * * 

Our gallant knights of old thought it no de- 
gradation to receive clothes at the hands of the 
king. When Henry IV. dubbed some four 
dozen the day before his coronation, he made 
presents to all of long green coats, with tight 
sleeves, furred, and verdant hoods : the cavaliers 
must have looked like cucumbers. The sumpt- 
uary laws of this reign had an additional sever- 
ity in them, that they decreed imprisonment 
during the king's pleasure against any tailor 
who should dare to make for a commoner a 
costume above his degree. The tailors, like wise 
men, did not ask their customers whether they 
were gentle or simple ; and burghers dressed as 
before, more splendidly than barons. 

***** 

We have an illustration of the national feel- 
ing with regard to dress in Henry VIII.'s time, 
in the story of Drake, the cordwainer. 

John Drake, the Norwich shoemaker, was 
resolved to dress, for once, like a knight ; and 
accordingly he betook himself to Sir Philip 
Calthrop's tailor, and seeing some fine French 
tawney cloth lying there, which the cavalier had 
sent to have made into a gown, — gentlemen 
then, as now, it seems, sometimes found " their 
own materials," — the aspiring Crispin ordered 
a gown of the same stuff and fashion. The 
knight, on calling at the tailor's saw the two 
parcels of " materials," and inquired as to the 
proprietary of the second. "The stuff," said 
the master, "is John Drake's, the Norwich 
shoemaker, who will have a gown of the same 
fashion as your valiant worship." "Will he 
so?" asked proud Sir Philip; "then fashion 
mine as full of cuts as thy shears can make it, 
and let the two be alike, as ordered." He was 
obeyed ; but when John Drake looked wonder- 
ingly upon his aristocratic garment, and saw 
the peculiar mode thereof, and was moreover 
told the reason there/iv, he rubbed his bullet- 
head vexedly, and remarked, " By my latchet, 
an it be so John Drake will never ask for 
gentleman's fashion again." 

I have spoken in my "Table Traits " of how 
a French knight gained a livelihood by making 
salads ; I may notice here that a Flemish frau, 



